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Initial Letter Sketcli of 

the opening chapter of 

'* Vanity Fair " 



S. Gilbert and 
Lear drew inim- 
itable sketches 
of their whimsi- 
cal and fantastic 
verbal quips. 
DuMaurierwas, 
perhaps, a 
greater artist 
than author. 
It is very rarely, 
however, that an author is a successful 
illustrator of his own works. Thackeray 
was certainly a greater author than artist; 
but he remains the most interesting ex- 
ample of a novehst who was able to illus- 
trate his own literary creations with 
drawings very humorous, quaint, and 
pathetic: drama and horror and passion 
were beyond the reach of his pencil in 
the same successful degree, and when he 
did essay them, on rare occasions, he 
treated them with a bizarre touch. 

Opinion has always been sharply di- 
vided as to the exact merits of Thackeray's 
pictorial work. Some critics have pro- 
nounced it to be merely grotesque cari- 
cature of faulty proportions; and others. 



including Charlotte Bronte, have found 
in it the perfection of anatomy and form. 
Technical errors they may often possess, 
but it is irrefutable that very many of 
Thackeray's drawings exactly suit and 
vividly interpret the scenes in the text, 
not only because they realize his own in- 
tentions and conceptions, but for the 
more artistic reason that they are com- 
pact of contemporary detail and acces- 
sories, and are permeated with the life 
and spirit of the period they illuminate. 
Certainly- the author's own illustrations 
give far more pleasure and amusement 
than those supplied by other eminent 
artists to some of the Thackeray novels — 
always excepting Doyle's delightful 
drawings in The Newcomes,' which are, 
indeed, akin to Thackeray's designs in 
spirit and execution. Thackeray wrote 
in April, 1854:— 

**I have seen for the first time the 
engravings of ^Newcomes,' some of which 
I like very much indeed. Why, Doyle 
ought to bless the day that put the 
etching needle in his hand. 
He does beautifully and easily what I 
wanted to do and can't." 
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Thackeray at the outset of his career, 
before he had found the right metier 
for his literary genius, had serious 
thoughts of devoting himself to Art 
alone — ''That was the object of my 
early ambition," he said. When he was 
21 years of age he wrote from Paris: "I 
have been thinking very seriously of 
turning artist. I think I can draw better 
than do anything else, and certainly 
like it better than any other occupation." 
But in those early days other people 
did not agree with him. The story has 
often been told how, in 1836, Thackeray 
applied to Dickens for the post of 
illustrator to The Pickwick Papers,' 
vacant by the suicide of Seymour, and 
went to Furnival's Inn with some speci- 
men drawings, which Dickens "did not 
find suitable." It is not so well known 
that Thackeray was employed that same 
year by Harrison Ainsworth to illustrate 
his romance of 'Crichton' ; but the draw- 
ings proving unsatisfactory, the project 
fell through, and Maclise was engaged as 
illustrator in Thackeray's place. In 
letters to his publisher Macrone, Ains- 
worth wrote : 

"I conclude you have written to 
Thackeray and forwarded him the sheets 
of vol. iii." ''Get me Thackeray's ad- 
dress from the Father [Prout], as I wish 
to write to him. There is a picture in 
the Museum at Paris I wish him to see." 
"I saw the Father this morning. He has 
heard nothing from Thackeray, and ex- 
pects to hear nothing: I am not dis- 
pleased with this, as I am sure Maclise 
will make admirable suggestions." 

But Maclise, in turn, was superseded 
by Hablot Browne, who eventually illus- 
trated 'Crichtori.' 

Though naturally depressed by these 
and similar rebuffs, which followed fast 
on the neglect accorded to his published 
folio of extremely humorous designs en- 



titled 'Flore et Zephyr' (a copy of which 
can now realize 226/.), Thackeray con- 
tinued to draw when so inclined, until 
at last he set foot in his kingdom by his 
work for Punch, and was finally crowned 
by the success of 'Vanity Fair' in 1847, 
when his merits as both author and artist 
were, after long delay and disappoint- 
ment, fully recognized. 

It is not the object of this article to 
deal with Thackeray's drawings from 
the critical or technical standpoint; it 
merely aims at tracing the personal asso- 
ciation they often possess with their 
designer, and to point out their topo- 
graphical interest — if not value — as views 
of places now vanished or much changed 
by the march of "Progress," in London 
especially. 

To begin with 'Vanity Fair,' we are at 
the outset confronted by the vignette 
and its variable interpretation. The 
present writer inclines to the belief that 
it has a personal association with the 
author, and that the figure is more or 
less an auto-portrait of Thackeray— or 
at any rate symbolical of him in his role 
of literary showman — gazing into the 
warped mirror of life, of Vanity Fair; 
behind him is his box of the puppets 
who figure in the tale-show. In a letter 
written in 1 848, discussing the characters 
and object of his great novel, Thackeray 
said: 

"Don't I see (in that may-be cracked 
and warped looking-glass in which I 
am always looking) my own weaknesses, 
wickednesses, lusts, follies, shortcomings? 
in company let us hope with better 
qualities about which we will pretermit 
discourse." 

But why in the background of the 
vignette should there be a view of a 
church with two towers? The solution 
suggested is that, the personal element 
of the drawing being granted, this build- 
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ing is an adaptation of Ottery St. Mary 
Church, which has two towers at the 
west end, and the Rectory adjoining, 
much in the style of the illustration. 
With this Devonshire parish some of 
Thackeray's happiest boyhood memories 
were entwined, for here, at Larkbeare 
near by, he spent his holidays with his 
mother and step-father. In Tendennis' 
(which is known to be autobiographical 
in part) he writes of Ottery St. Mary 
under the name of Clavering, and recalls 
how, standing with his mother on their 
lawn at sunset, '* there was a pretty sight: 
it and the opposite park of Clavering were 
in the habit of putting on a rich golden 
tinge .... the little river ran off 
noisily westward, and was lost in a sombre 
wood, behind which the towers of the 
old abbey church of Clavering (whereby 
that town is called Clavering St. Mary's 
to the present day) rose up in purple 
spendour." 

So, perchance, in the vignette to 
'Vanity Fair' there is an allegorical 
fancy that amid all the vanities and sins 
and turmoil of life there remain in the 
background of memory scenes from far- 
off happy days of youth and innocence 
and peace. If we can take the figure in 
the vignette to be Thackeray with his 
box of puppets, then it is legitimate to 
turn to the tail-piece at the end of the 
novel and see therein the portraits of 
the author's two little girls: ''Come, 
children, let us shut up the box and the 
puppets, for our play is played out." 
The same little girls acted as models for 
the children in the plate entitled 'Miss 
Sharp in her Schoolroom,' as Lady 
Ritchie relates. 

When about seven years old Thack- 
eray went to a school kept by Dr. Turner 
on Chiswick Mall, where he remained 
until January, 1822, and although it is 
impossible to identify the actual house. 



owing to the Rate-Books of that date not 
being available, there is little doubt that 
Dr. Turner's Academy was located in 
what is now known as Walpole House. 
This picturesque, mellow, seventeenth- 
century building, with its many heavy- 
framed windows, had been, over a hun- 
dred years earlier, the last home of 
Barbara Villiers, Lady Castlemaine and 
Duchess of Cleveland, the imperious 
mistress of Charles II, and mother of 
the first Duke of Grafton. Here she died in 
1 709, and as another writer has observed : 

"It almost seems as if that terribly 
seductive face would peep out from the 
top window, and a cry would be heard 
such as curdled the blood of Ann Rad- 
cliffe's heroines. Walpole House looks 
as if it must be haunted ... at 
midnight, perhaps, the tapping of high 
heels is heard on the worm-eaten stair- 
case, or the faint rustle of a silken gown 
glides mysteriously down a dark pas- 
sage." 

However, no ghosts seem to have trou- 
bled the little Thackeray whilst here, 
though it is very likely the influence 
of the romantic old house was uncon- 
sciously impressed upon that facet of his 
imagination which, years later, shone 
forth and sparkled in 'Henry Esmond,' 
and most certainly he recalled Walpole 
House for 'Vanity Fair.' He was not 
very happy at the school, and on one 
occasion made an escape up Chiswick 
Lane as far as the Hammersmith Road, 
where the traffic of the great world of 
London decided him to return to the 
comparative peace of Dr. Turner's estab- 
lishment. Miss Pinkerton's Academy 
was created some quarter of a century 
later; and that it was Walpole House that 
Thackery had in mind when writing the 
opening chapter of 'Vanity Fair' is 
evidenced by his charming little initial 
letter-sketch, which gives a view of Chis- 
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wick Mall, with the railings and stone 
balls (still in existence) on each side of 
the gate of Barbara Villier's old house; 
beyond are Bedford House and a distant 
view of Chiswick Church. The large 
illustration of 'Rebecca's Farewell to 
Chiswick Mair is not topographically 
correct. The picture of Dobbin reading 
in the playground (chap, v.) might be 
construed into a back view of Walpole 
House; but the actual original of *'Dr. 
SwishtaiFs Seminary" is not clear; it is 
probably a combination of impressions 
of Charterhouse, Dr. Turner's, and that 
other school where Thackeray was board- 
ed in early childhood and was supremely 
unhappy, as he recorded towards the 
end of his Hfe in 'The Roundabout 
Papers' — *0n Letts's Diary': — 

"We Indian children were consigned 
to a school of which our deluded*parents 
had heard a favourable report, but which 
was governed by a horrible little tyrant, 
. who made our young lives so miserable 
,that I remember kneeling by my little 
bed of a night, and saying. Tray God 
"^I may dream of my mother!'" 

That shows how lasting were Thack- 
. eray's memories of his early days. 

The three views of Vauxhall Gardens 
in chap. vi. may be taken to be fairly 
accurate representations of that vanished 
resort near the Wandsworth Road where, 
for close on two hundred years, the people 
found open-air amusement of the kind 
perpetuated in later times at Earl's 
Court and Shepherd's Bush. In passing, 
one may remark on Thackeray's curious 
foot-note accompanying the last Vauxhall 
^ sketch, stating that he found the cos- 
tumes of the period (1815) he wrote of 
-I hideous, and accordingly depicted the 
characters of his book in the dresses and 
uniforms of the forties. And yet the 
costumes of the Waterloo era, with 
officers in gorgeous uniforms and slung 



jackets, and women in gowns of the 
Empire style, are now rightly regarded 
as extremely picturesque, and much 
favoured in any scheme for fancy dress. 

The plate 'Rebecca makes Acquaint- 
ance with a Live Baronet,' a characteris- 
tic example of Thackeray's best illustra- 
tions, gives a glimpse of Berkeley Square; 
but this district will be discussed pres- 
ently when dealing with Gaunt House. 
'A Family Party at Brighton' is scarcely 
an accurate representation of the situa- 
tion of the Ship Hotel, where the scene 
is laid; but a thinly sketched picture in 
the text of chap, xxxiii. well suggests 
Clarendon Terrace, Kemp Town. The 
scenes in Brussels and Paris may pass 
without comment. 

In the second volume the picture of 
Lord Steyne (chap, xiii.), and the plate 
'Col. Crawley is Wanted' (chap, xvi.), 
bring us to debatable ground and the 
vexed question of the originals of Gaunt 
House and its owner. Lord Steyne. It 
is curious how all the commentators of 
Thackeray's novel have decided that 
Lord Steyne was drawn from the third 
Marquis of Hertford, mainly, it would 
seem, because this same nobleman was 
depicted by DisraeU in 'Coningsby' as 
Lord Monmouth, and because he had 
an agent or managing man, John Wilson 
Croker, who suggests the character of 
Wenham in 'Vanity Fair.' But Disraeli 
drew his characters for his political novels 
very faithfully from life; Thackeray mere- 
ly took an original and adapted the 
borrowed personality to his own fictional 
purposes. As far as Lord Steyne had a 
model, it was undoubtedly — from internal 
evidence in the book itself — Francis, 
second Marquis of Hertford, and father 
of the third holder of the title, who is 
invariably but erroneously accredited 
with the Steyne characteristics. It is 
true that Thackeray's woodcut of Lord 
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Steyne bears some resemblance to Law- 
rence's portrait of the third Marquis, 
inasmuch as both heads are bald on top 
and face to the left, but there the like- 
ness ceases. And now for facts. The 



*Gaunt House,' Thackeray says: *'The 
Prince and Perdita have been in and 
out of that door," etc. The Prince of 
Wales (George IV.) separated from Mrs. 
Robinson finally in 1783, when the future 




Vignette Title Page of "Vanity Fair" 



second marquis did not die until 1822, 
which covers the period of 'Vanity Fair,' 
when the third marquis was only about 
40 years old, whereas Lord Steyne is 
described as an old man and a grand- 
father. Further, in the chapter entitled 



third marquis was only six years of age. 
In the same paragraph, Egalite, Duke of 
Orleans, is mentioned as a friend of 
Steyne's; Egalite was executed in 1793. 
The second marquis was a notorious 
roue in the style of Lord Steyne, and 
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bore the sobriquet of '* The Hoary Old 
Sinner," one of his most scandalous acts 
being the seduction of Mrs. Massey. 
Thackeray gives Lord Steyne the im- 
aginary Court appointment of ''Lord 
of the Powder Closet"; the second Mar- 
quis of Hertford was Lord Chamberlain of 
the King's Household, but his son was 
not. But, as already indicated, the 
character of Steyne must not be taken 
too literally as an exact picture of any 
original, whether a Marquis of Hertford 
or the third Marquis of Lansdowne — to 
whom some have endeavoured unsuc- 
cessfully to assign the dubious honour. 
Most certainly the Marchioness of Steyne 
bears no resemblance to the ladies of the 
Hertford family: the second marquis's 
wife was the superb Isabella Ingram, the 
favourite of George IV., and supplanter 
of Mrs. Fitzherbert in his affections; 
and the wife of the third marquis was 
the vivacious Maria Fagniani, the credit 
of whose paternity was variously assigned 
to 'the Duke of Queensberry, George 
Selwyn, and the Marquis Fagniani, and 
who herself was the putative mother of 
Sir Richard Wallace. 

Granting, however, that Thackeray 
had the second Marquis of Hertford in 
mind when depicting Lord Steyne, it 
might naturally be deduced that the Sey- 
mours' town mansion, Hertford House in 
Manchester Square, was Gaunt House. 
But such, apparently, was not the case, 
for a glance at the drawing 'Col. Crawley 
is Wanted' establishes the fact that the 
author more probably intended Gaunt 
House and Gaunt Square to represent 
Lansdowne House and Berkeley Square, 
because in this plate is seen the absurd 
statue of George III. in the role of Marcus 
Aurelius, which formerly stood in the 
centre of Berkeley Square. Mr. Beres- 
ford Chancellor, in his 'Squares of Lon- 
don,' has suggested that Harcourt House 



in Cavendish Square was the original of 
Gaunt House; but the statue which stood 
in this square was of "The Butcher" 
Duke of Cumberland, in military attire 
of his period, and not in bogus Roman 
garb such as his nephew displayed in the 
statue in Berkeley Square and Thack- 
eray recorded in the drawing, as may be 
seen in the illustrated editions of 'Vanity 
Fair.' It is possible that the author in his 
descriptive passages intentionally com- 
bined features of both Manchester and 
Berkeley Squares, and also, perhaps, of 
both marquises, so as to avoid the charge 
of suggesting too closely that a certain 
Lord Hertford was his prototype; and the 
introduction of Lansdowne House would 
account for the erroneous belief, men- 
tioned above, that the third Marquis of 
Lansdowne was the original of Lord 
Steyne. But the second Marquis of Hert- 
ford must claim that eviscerated honour, 
such as it is, as far as character is con- 
cerned, even though his son may resemble 
the woodcut of Lord Steyne. 

To pass on to other illustrations in the 
book, 'A Meeting' presents a pretty view 
of Kensington Palace and Gardens. The 
delightful picture 'Georgy goes to Church 
Genteely' gives a contemporary view of 
Russell Square from Woburn Place. The 
Osbornes, we are told, lived at No. 96 
Russell Square. There is, of course, no 
such number, but the house Thackeray 
had in mind was on the west side, for that 
is established by th,e fact that the Sedleys 
lived on the east side: "There was a hack- 
ney-coach stand hard by in Southampton 
Row," and when Amelia paid her last 
visit to No. 96, "she could see over the 
trees of Russell Square the old house in 
which she herself was born." Before 
leaving this book, which has illumined 
sombre Bloomsbury with romance for all 
time, let us recall that old John Sedley 
inspired two of Thackeray's most poig- 
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nant meditative passages — the one de- 
picting the pathos of an auction in a once 
familiar house (in the chapter 'How Capt. 
Dobbin Bought a Piano'), and the other 
on inevitable death ('In which Two Lights 
are put out'). Sadly true it all is; the 
friendliest, brightest homes will one day 
be empty and dark, and, their erstwhile 
owners gone to the Great Desolation; the 
once-loved possessions are dispersed in 
the sordid public sale. 

Curiously enough, Tendennis,' though 
dealing much with London, possesses only 
a few illustrations which come within the 
scope of this article, for the scenes are 
mainly of interiors. The plate 'Calm 
Summer Evenings' shows the view of 
Ottery St. Mary, previously alluded to 
when dealing with the vignette of 'Vanity 
Fair.' 'Youth between Pleasure and 
Duty' and 'A View from the Dean's 
Garden,' give glimpses of Exeter Cathe- 
dral, the former also introducing the first 
presentment of Poker, who, as is well 
known, had a very definite original in the 
person of Andrew Arcedeckne of the Gar- 
rick Club. 'The Captain won't go Home 
till Morning' is interesting as proof of 
Thackeray's habit of inserting little de- 
tails in his sketches. The scene is Covent 
Garden, and the — -to some — cryptic let- 
ters "M M U M S" on the house, to the 
railings of which the inebriated Costigan 
clings, prove it to be the Old Hummums 
Hotel, which stood, until 1881, at the 
southeast corner of the square, and 
derived its odd name from a corruption 
of the Eastern word Humoum, signifying 
Turkish or hot-air baths, and bagnios of 
ill-fame, which formerly abounded in this 
neighbourhood. 

In the second volume of 'Pendennis' 
are two more sketches of Vauxhall, and 
in 'Almost Perfect Happiness' a reminis- 
cence of another bygone pleasure of 
Londoners long since abandoned — -a din- 



ner at Greenwich. In the middle of the 
last century a dinner at the Ship, or the 
Crown and Sceptre, or the Trafalgar at 
Greenwich, or at the Star and Garter, 
Richmond, was the most usual form for 
a bachelor's hospitality to his friends of 
the other sex. But with the advent of 
motor-cars and trips further afield, and 
the establishment of large restaurants in 
London, the old riverside taverns have 
fallen into desuetude or — as in the case 
of the Star and Garter — ceased to exist. 
In the initial letter of chap, xxxiii., to- 
wards the end of 'Pendennis,' there is a 
representation of Thackeray's study in 
Young Street, Kensington; the actual 
armchair depicted is still in the possession 
of Lady Ritchie, and was the one used 
constantly by her father. 

'The Newcomes' and 'Henry Esmond,' 
being illustrated respectively by Doyle 
and Du Maurier, do not come within the 
range of this article, though one would 
fain linger over both, so suggestive are 
they of comment. For the same reason 
we must pass over Frederick Walker's 
illustrations to 'The Adventures of Philip' 
and 'Denis Duval,' only pausing to record 
one interesting fact. The frontispiece to 
'Philip,' entitled 'Thanksgiving,' was in- 
tended to show the interior of the church 
of St. George the Martyr in Queen 
Square, Bloomsbury, and the faces of the 
two children were portraits of Miss Grace 
Dalziel and Gilbert Dalziel, daughter and 
son of Edward Dalziel^ — one of the broth- 
ers Dalziel, the famous wood engravers. 
Mr. Gilbert Dalziel, subsequently the 
editor of Judy and founder of Ally 
Sloper, well remembers going to Freder- 
ick Walker's studio to sit for this drawing 
in 'Philip,' and he possesses a very amus- 
ing letter from the artist written to him 
at this time. Frederick Walker was in- 
troduced to Thackeray by Joseph Swain, 
the wood engraver who executed most of 
the novelist's own drawings. 
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Though the illustrations in 'The Vir- 
ginians' were drawn by Thackeray, they 
need not detain us long, for here the 
artist was not depicting places and streets 
as they were in his time, but rather his 
idea of their aspect in the eighteenth 
century — the period of the story. /A 
Rencontre in Fleet Street' is good, show- 
ing old Temple -Bar and the impaled heads 
of the Jacobites who suffered after *'the 
Forty-Five." The initial letter to chap, 
xxvii. is a free transcription from the 
third plate of Hogarth's 'Industry and 
Idleness.' The illustration entitled 
'Harry is Presented to a Great Personage' 
causes some speculation as to what the 
scene in the background represents, be- 
cause in the text Harry Warrington was 
taken "to Court" for his introduction to 
George II. But this scene is not "at 
Court," neither can it be identified with 
the neighbourhood of St. James's or 
Kensington. The church steeple looks 
very much like that of St. Martin's-in- 
the-Fields, so possibly Thackeray in- 
tended the locality of the introduction to 
be outside the Royal Mews, which were 
rebuilt by George II., in 1732, almost 
exactly on the site of the present National 
Gallery. 'Behind Montagu House' gives 
a glimpse of the church of St. George, 
Bloomsbury, crowned by the popinjay 
statue of George I. in Roman fancy dress, 
borrowed plumes being, no doubt, con- 
sidered appropriate for a masquerading 
British monarch made in Germany. 
'Despondency' and 'Hope' present more 
or less fanciful views of Tottenham Court 
Road in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, the latter plate including White- 
field's Tabernacle. 

That delightful little tale 'The Great 
Hoggarty Diamond' was illustrated by 
the author in his peculiarly appropriate 
style at its best — humour and pathos, and 
a touch of the bizarre in unison with the 



story. The plate 'A Coronet, by Jingo' 
again illustrates Thackeray's love of little 
details. Lady Drum and Titmarsh are 
driving away from the jeweller's in 
Coventry Street by Leicester Square, and 
the words "Miss Linwood" on one of the 
houses recall the fact that it was on the 
site of the present Empire that, during 
the first half of the last century. Miss 
Linwood's needlework pictures were ex- 
hibited to the number of sixty or more. 
This innocuous but dreary show was one 
of the staple day-time entertainments to 
which children were taken in those days; 
what the kinema-reared child of 191 6 
would say to it had better be left unsaid, 
even in imagination. 

'The Roundabout Papers,' which con- 
tain some of Thackeray's most eff'ective 
and characteristic writing — kindly rumi- 
nation and charming little reminiscences 
of his own early days — have also some 
interesting illustrations. That introduc- 
ing 'On a Lazy Idle Boy' was drawn at 
Coire in the Alps; and that illustrating 
'On Some Late Great Victories' shows 
No. 52 Brompton Crescent, then occupied 
by Major Carmichael Smyth, and the 
railings are still unchanged (Lady Ritchie 
says), though newsboy, crossing-sweeper, 
and orange-girl, if still alive, are now old, 
and he who sketched them long dead. 
'Tunbridge Toys' is quite a pretty picture 
in miniature. The initial letter to 'On 
Being Found Out' is, perhaps, a reminis- 
cence of Thackeray's early school at 
Chiswick. 'On a Peal of Bells' begins 
with the words : — 

" I am reminded somehow of a July day, 
a garden, and a great clanging of bells, 
years and years ago, on the very day 
when George IV. was crowned. I remem- 
ber a little boy lying in that garden read- 
ing his first novel. It was called 'The 
Scottish Chiefs.' The little boy (who is 
now ancient and not little) read this book 
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in the summer-house of his great-grand- 
mamma. She was eighty years of age 
then. A most lovely and picturesque old 
lady." 

The present writer, wishing to identify 
the scene of this passage and its accom- 
panying illustration, referred the question 



So let us regard this httle sketch as an 
auto-portrait of Thackeray at the age 
of 10, with Fareham Church and Mrs. 
Becher's summer-house in the back- 
ground. In the same volume, for the 
paper 'Round about the Christmas Tree,' 
we find a back view of the former little 




"Almost Perfect Happiness" 
From "Pendeniiis" 



to Lady Ritchie, who states: — 

''My father's great-grandmother was 
Mrs. Becher. She lived at Fareham, in 
Hampshire, on the Portsmouth Road. 
The house is now the Reading-Room; it 
is in the High Street, and has a garden 
behind it. This is what my father was 
alluding to in 'On a Peal of Bells.' " 



boy at the age of 50. Thackeray was fond 
of introducing portraits of himself. In the 
Prefatory Remarks to 'The Book of 
Snobs' he is seen pursuing Col. Snobley 
with a large fork; in the initial letter of 
chap. ii. of 'Lovel the Widower' he is 
grasping the hair of fleeting Time; and 
at the beginning of 'Christmas Books' is 
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that delightful Httle figure of a very 
plaintive Thackeray indeed, with his 
jester's mask removed. He can be found 
elsewhere in 'Christmas Books'; but 
throughout other books all the initial 
letters and tail-pieces designed by Thack- 
eray repay study, for they are full of 
fancy and delicate humour and charm. 

The illustrations to 'Christmas Books' 
contain some of the artist-author's best 
work. What a wealth of humour is here 
displayed! how well varying types of 
character are visualized! and with what 
skill a touch of pathos is imparted! The 
urchins in 'Dr. Birch and his Young 
Friends' are truly delightful, and were 
doubtless well-remembered figures from 
Chiswick and Charterhouse. The mirth- 
ful fancy of the sketches in 'The Rose and 
the Ring,' is in a distinctly different style, 
and resembles that of Doyle, and, in later 
times, W. S. Gilbert. In 'Mrs. Perkins's 
Ball' the presentments of the Mulligan 
are possibly composite portraits of Wil- 
liam O'Connell (cousin of Daniel O'Con- 
tiell) and the O'Gorman Mahon, from 
both of whom the character is said to have 
been drawn. And, finally, 'Our Street' 
brings us to Young Street, Kensington, 
seen in 'A Street Ceremony' ; and 'The 
Lady whom Nobody Knows,' is walking 
in Kensington Square; the square tower 
of the old church is seen in both pictures, 
for the present Decorated church and 
spire of St. Mary Abbots date only from 
1869. 

But Kensington, like the rest of Thack- 
eray's London, is sadly and irretrievably 
changed in the fifty-two years that have 
elapsed since his death, and it is thanks 



to his written words and animated draw- 
ings that we can recover the aspect and 
vital spirit of the vanished past. Thack- 
eray, conjointly with Dickens, Phiz, and 
particularly Leech, revivifies that dear 
dead world of London in the middle of 
the nineteenth century — a world of 
women in voluminous dresses, poke bon- 
nets, and ringlets; of hirsute men in 
paletots and peg-top trousers; of quaintly 
garbed children, the joy of papa and 
mamma; of buxom maidservants and tall 
be-plushed Jeameses. They lived, it is 
true, in gloomy-looking houses in sombre, 
drab streets; but, once within those 
houses, what cosy warmth, what bright 
firelight, and odours of substantial cook- 
ing, and unstinted supplies of port and 
madeira and sherry. And, above, what 
domestic beatitude and happy nurseries, 
whence troop the children, all stiff- 
muslined and tight-suited, yet shouting 
and rosy, to crowd the ramshackle cab, 
with its much be-caped ancient driver, 
and so off* to a jolly night at Astley's or 
the pantomime in conditions of real frost 
and snow, or yellow fog and link-boys, 
such as we moderns wot not of. Blessed 
period of port and progeny and domestic- 
ity in excelsis from Buckingham Palace 
to Bloomsbury Square and brand-new 
Bayswater; though we smile at you, we 
love you. Despite its limitations, it was 
a goodj solid, happy time of English life 
at its best, and for us who come after, it 
lives again in the pages and inimitable 
drawings of Thackeray, a faithful deline- 
ator of the modes and manners of his 
period. 

S. M. Ellis. 
From the Athendeum, London. 



